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BY LAWRENCE J. BURNS 


A land as it came from the hand of God 


| I THE MADRE DE DI0s is a beautiful 
‘ river, appropriately dedicated to the 


Mother of God. It is by no means a 
small body of water, this Madre de 
Dios. Its headwaters are up in the 
mountains of Peru, and several of its 
tributaries begin at points not far 
from our mission in Puno. It follows 
a winding course of several hundred 
miles. If it were to flow in a straight 
line, it would be three hundred miles 
long; actually it is nine hundred miles 
in length. At many points it is more 
than half a mile wide and one who 
is traveling on it can’t help but feel 
at times that he is navigating a huge 
lake, surrounded on all sides by an 
almost impenetrable jungle. 
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On this river it is not uncommon 
to see sixteen - foot alligators. And 
in those sections where the banks are 
low and the area swampy, one may 
often see giant anacondas, coiled up 
like huge fire hoses. One hardly 
passes a night on the bank of the 
Madre de Dios without hearing the 
weird cry of the tigre, or the noisy 
chatter of monkeys. Wild pig, deer 
and many other forms of animal life 
make this country a hunter’s para- 
dise. And, although the tropical heat 
is fierce, one thinks twice before seek- 
ing relief in the cool waters of the 
river. Not only.is he apt to provide a 
meal for an alligator, but he must 
also watch out for the palometa —a 
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tiny fish with an efficient set of teeth— 
that travels in large schools. These 
palometas can tear all the flesh off a 
human body in a fnatter of minutes. 

In addition there is the giant electric 
eel, which can flatten a man with the 
terrific shock that 
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that evening I slung my hammock at 
the prow of the steamer, and was 
rocked to sleep by the gentle sway- 
ing in the tropical breeze. 

My awakening on Sunday morn- 
ing was a bit pase and abrupt. 
Branches of trees 
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civilizations of man and the devas- 
tating hand of progress. It is a land 
that has been left in much the same 
state as it was created by the hand of 
God; a remoteness where man in the 
condition of a savage still roams the 
jungles with his bow and arrow; a 
region that would still be overlooked 
by our day, were it not for the won- 
derful rubber trees. 

I began my trip up the Madre de 
Dios, traveling on one of the little 
river steamers belonging to the Casa 
Seiler. This is a firm that has been op- 
erating in this area for some sixty 
years exploiting the rubber trees and 
the almendra nut trees. Half an hour 
after we left Riberalta, we lost all 
sight of human life and were travel- 
ing along a jungle highway. 

We sighted a flock of ducks, and the 
little steamer took on the air of an 
armed man of war. All the passen- 
gers and crew blazed away with shot- 
guns. We managed to bag a couple of 
fat ducks, so the evening meal wasa 
bit different from the usual fare: rice, 
dried meat, and fried bananas. Later 


right there at the bedside. It was no 
uncertain reminder of the ecclesias- 
tical feast, for those palms had sharp 
edges. 
I celebrated Mass on the deck of 
the little steamer with a backdrop 
of palm trees that could hardly be 
matched in the largest cathedral. 

At the moment of the blessing of the 
palms, the congregation had merely 
to reach up over their heads and 
break off convenient branches. 

On Tuesday afternoon the crew 
yelled “Conquista,” and the steamer 
pulled in to the bank. I looked about 
for sight of homes and people — but 
all I could see was a little clearing on 
the bank, and a path leading into the 
jungle. I was a bit perturbed, fearing 
that Monsignor had made a bit of a 
mistake when he told me to make the 
village. of Conquista my center. But 
the captain informed me that the vil- 
lage was some three miles inland. We 
took off the baggage and hauled it 
about a hundred yards, to the bank 
of a smaller stream. There everything 
was loaded into small canoes and we 
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paddled along that stream for about 
an hour and a half before arriving at 
my new home. 

Conquista is a center for the House 
of Seiler; it serves all the rubber 
workers in that area. The workers 
live out in the jungle, for a radius of 
some twenty miles. They come into 
Conquista to buy food and clothing 
and to bring their planchas of rubber. 
In the midst of about twenty bamboo- 
and-thatch houses, is a little chapel 
built by the company. Fathers Collins 
and Flynn had worked here during 
the past few years, and so these 
people had had some contact with 
their religion. 

I. was met by the young adminis- 
trator, who broke the sad news that 
the chapel and priest’s house were 
both filled with rice. After the har- 
vest, the people had had no place to 
store the grain, and had used the two 
buildings unpopulated at the time. 
The young administrator, although 
a Protestant, was most obliging. By 
Thursday afternoon the chapel had 
been restored to its proper condition. 

I held services there on Friday. In 
the evening the people came to tell 
me that all was ready for the big 
Easter procession on Saturday morn- 
ing. This is called in South America 
the “Encuentro”: all the people go 
forth to meet the Risen Christ and 
bring Him to the church for the 
Easter Mass. 

After a few more days of waiting, 
all the rice was cleaned out of the 
one-room rectory, and I was able to 
set up housekeeping. I soon discov- 
ered that my house was the head- 
quarters for the biggest colony of rats 
that I had ever seen. They provided 
an indoor sport that was both useful 
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and entertaining. I lay in bed and 
picked off rats as they ran along the 
beam over my head. I picked off so 
many the first few nights that the 
rest decided to set up housekeeping 
next door. 

The months of April and May were 
spent here in Conquista, teaching 
doctrine to the children, and also 
visiting the various groups of rub- 
ber workers living in the jungle. It 
was very interesting to become ac- 
quainted with these people who, for 
the most part, have no idea of the 
outside world. Many of them have 
never left the jungle, have no idea of 
modern civilization. 

What is sadder is the fact that they 
have little or no idea of their religion. 
Because of ignorance, it is a mixture 
of a few Catholic beliefs and lots of 
Indian superstitions. I found that 
some of them worshiped sacred 
stones — a cult that probably existed 
for centuries before a missioner ever 
came to these people, and a practice 
that evidently they did not give up 
when they were converted to Cathol- 
icism. 

Towards the end of May, the little 
Seiler steamboat arrived from Riber- 
alta, on its way up the river to Mal- 
donado in Peru. For some time I 
had been thinking of making this 
trip in order to visit all the people 
living along the Madre de Dios. I had 
an outboard motor but no boat. So 
I decided to take the steamer, buy a 
boat in Maldonado, and make my 
visitation on the way back. 

When the steamer came to the bor- 
der of Peru, the officials would not 
let it pass because not all its docu- 
ments were in order. There was a 
very sick woman on board, and she 
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was to be taken to the nearest air- 
port. Happily, I happened to meet 
a man who had a nice little boat he 
wanted to sell. I talked price and got 
it for less than I expected to pay. 

Early one morning I bade farewell 
to the steamer and set off up river in 
my néw vessel. I was captain; my 
crew consisted of two young Indians 
from Conquista; passengers were the 
sick woman and her companion. We 
had to steer the boat into shore for an 
overnight stop. I tried to stay awake 
so as to guard against wild animals; 
but I fell asleep about one and didn’t 
wake up until four when it started to 
rain. About an hour after we got 
under way, a submerged log snapped 
off the propeller. It took us six hours 
to paddle into Maldonado. 

The Spanish Dominicans who 
work in Maldonado were most hos- 
pitable. Truly impressive is the work 
those Padres are doing. But after a 
few days, I had to bid farewell to my 
most generous hosts and start down 
river. By that time, Father Bernie 
Ryan had shipped me a propeller 
from Lima. 

I stopped a few hours at a place 
where several Indian families lived. 
The Indians’ faces and bodies were 
painted; fishbones pierced their noses. 
I had heard tales that similar primi- 
tives had murdered a missioner in 
days gone by. But these autochtho- 
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nous people were friendly and quite 
delighted with the medals and holy 
pictures that I gave them. 

The next few weeks were spent 
visiting the small villages as my boat 
proceeded downstream. It was de- 
pressing to find how little these 
people know about their religion. 
They are all nominal Catholics, but 
their Faith is no longer strong — 
they have been without priests too 
long. 

I passed one section of the Madre 
de Dios where a large stream enters 
the mother river. People living near- 
by told me that this stream had never 
been explored. A rubber prospector 
tried a few years ago — but he never 
came back. 

The unexplored river fascinated 
me. I was tempted to take the boat 
up it, at least for a few miles. But my 
supplies were running low. Perhaps, 
someday, something will be done 
about the Indian tribes who live on 
the banks of that mysterious river. 
Sooner or later, some Padre will ven- 
ture up to see what lies beyond the 
bend. 

By the first of July I was once more 
in Conquista. I returned with a new 
respect for the great Madre de Dios 
river, with a realization of the colos- 
sal task it will be to take the Faith to 
the many people who inhabit its 
banks. 


aa FIRST THE EGG AND THEN THE CHICKEN 


“¢R apuart invited me to his home. As I rose to leave, his 
mother gave me an egg and then took it back. ‘Next time 
you come,’ she said, ‘we will give you the chicken.’ Thus, 

to the conundrum, ‘Which comes first, the chicken or the egg?’ these Luos give the 
answer by this charming folk custom.’’ 


— R.-O. Moore, Maryknoll-in-A frica 





Firewood and 
Baby Clothes = 


BY EDWARD A. WALSH 


@ MEMBERS of our teen-ager’s club 
in Ujiyamada, Japan, are known as 
Sei Nen Kai. One group helps the 
poor; another visits and helps wid- 
ows. Of the thirty-five active mem- 
bers, only six are Catholics. In the 
beginning about ten were not inter- 
ested in Catholic doctrine. 

The other night I noticed that 
the light was on in chapel. Think- 
ing of the light bill, I went in to 
shut it off. There I found two of 
the hardest boiled SNK members — 
two who had never expresstd a desire 
to learn about Christ — praying in 
front of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The last hold-out told me yester- 
day that he wishes to study the cate- 
chism. He, like the others, has found 
that no motive but the love of God 
will keep charitable work going after 
the first thrill of enthusiasm has died 
away. 

We started to beg for vegetables, 
charcoal, firewood — anything that 
would help the poor. We go out every 
Friday to beg in two villages. City 
Hall loans us a truck on Saturdays 
to collect what we have begged; it 
is distributed by SNK members on 
Sunday after Mass. 

Now we are trying to obtain free 
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tickets to the public baths, and free 
haircuts for the poor. One cloth 
factory donated some diaper mate- 
rial. A friend in the States sent me 
two hundred pairs of men’s shorts — 
a wonderful gift. As even the smallest 
of them seemed designed for a giant, 
I took the shorts to a local sewing 
school. The teacher and pupils 
donated their time to remake into 
infant’s dresses those Sika expanses 
of cloth. 

Recently I held a kemi-thabei for 
public-school children. That’s a 
series of pictures, together with a 
story told by the operator of the 
little stage. It’s very popular all 
over Japan. During the show the 
youngsters were motionless and quiet. 
The SNK gave out candy and later 
played for a couple of hours with 
all the children in the schoolyard. 

The widows’-aid group has visited 
many homes: On the first trip they 
confined themselves to polite patter 
about the weather. On the second 
visit, they helped clean the house 
and mind the children. It is not a 
rare thing to see the poor woman of 
the house burst into tears, when she 
finds somebody so thoughtful as to 
wish to help her. ~ 
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The Fight Against Rags 


@ SAN FRANCISCO’S Father John Bradley is pastor 
of a parish in Santiago, Chile, bounded by railroad 
tracks, a gas works, and a slaughter house. Father re- 
cently brought to the dilapidated homes of his people a 
shipment of clothing sent by Georgian Court College, 
New Jersey. Children grow up in these surroundings 
hardly calculated to give them a love of morality. 


* 


PHOTOS BY GEORGE F. PAINTER 











“No, Padre,"’ says Mrs. Rado, ‘‘you don't see us at Mass. It wouldn’t be 
decent to go before God in these rags.’ Many of the poor argue thus. 
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What a change the hand-me-downs from New Jersey have made. Where 
these girls live, one water faucet serves dozens of families for washing and 
cooking. Opposite: Johnnie-surveys his newly arrived oversize trousers. 




















God loves the poor, but 
gaunt, biting, desperate 
poverty keeps many people 
from their God in Santiago. 
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When Maryknoll was founded, the 
world was much larger than it is to- 
day. Then, to meet someone who had 
spent a lifetime in China, Africa, or 
India was a notable event. Our lives 
were very provincial, not only in 
our ignorance concerning faraway 
places, but in our lack of interest in 
the peoples of distant lands. 

Two great wars, with our armed 
forces dispersed on many fronts, have 
made us more conscious of other 
peoples. Missioners of religion and 
of commerce have multiplied greatly. 
Now technical experts devoted to 
the cause of human welfare go to the 
far ends with their knowledge, to 
aid the less-fortunate of mankind. 
Improved communications are 
bringing peoples closer together. 
Only the perverse minds and wills of 
some men continue to separate great 
sections of the world’s population 
from their fellows. 


The missioner today becomes more 
and more the instrument of the unity 
that should obtain among men. He 
yearns to remove the barriers be- 
tween nations and groups of nations 
and between classes within nations. 
He is often enough “a voice crying 
in the wilderness” against selfish 
and obstructive ideologies. Though 
he makes progress, he often sees the 
work of decades and centuries wiped 
out in a day. 

In spite of opposition, in spite of 
the experience of seeing his life’s 
work apparently ruined, the mis- 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


THE SUPERIOR GENERAL’S CORNER 


sioner rises again, he hopes again, he 
builds again. For him, there is only 
one way to accept Christ’s words, 
“There shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” He is not scandalized 
by the vast numbers outside the 
Church. He is determined to do his 
part here and now, leaving to God 
the naming of the day when all shall 
be gathered into the sheepfold. The 
missioner believes that, to Him for 
whom a thousand years are one day 
and to whom all things are possible, 
the conversion of the world is not a 
mere dream, but an eminently prac- 
tical goal. 


Let us renew our loyalty to Christ 
and to His teachings. Let us live 
His doctrine, and lead others to Him 
by kindness and love, showing an 
interest in all men. Not one of us 
but knows at least one hardened 
sinner who by a miracle of grace has 
come back to God. What.is to pre- 
vent our trying to bring grace to a 
thousand such souls through our 
prayer and penance? 

Saint Peter gave the word long 
ago to the Sanhedrin: “This is the 
stone which was rejected by you the 
builders, which is become the head 
of the corner. Neither is there salva- 
tion: in any other. For there is no 
other name under heaven given to 
men, whereby we must be saved” 
(Acts 4:11-12). 


————aane 





Laipo gave him a funeral well worth dying for 


OLD MAN CHUNG 





@ OLDMAN CHUNG was 
dead. The one who 
was best known, who 
had the most face, 
of all the Laipo 
Catholics, had passed 
to his reward. And 
did he have a funeral! 

It was the grand- 
est funeral that Laipo 
ever witnessed. Hun- 
dreds of mourners — 
Government officials 
and coolies, wealthy 
businessmen and beg- 
gars, Catholics and 
pagans—followed the 
band down the main street of the 
city in the midst of a. continuous 
din of firecrackers. They marched 
through the crowds at the bus sta- 
tion and into our tiny chapel, which 
was really filled that day. We took 
out benches and kneelers to make 
more room and still a couple of hun- 
dred people could not get in. 

It was a great send-off, and Old 
Man Chung would have been tickled 
to see it. It would have been one of 
his proudest moments, as we laid him 
to rest in the little cemetery on 
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BY JOSEPH W. REGAN 


the hill behind the 
mission. 

Old Man Chung was 
once the mandarin in 
Laipo. It happened 
during one of the civ- 
il wars, when all 
officials had scat- 
tered and there was 
no one to take charge 
of the city. The city 
fathers looked for an 
honest man to take 
over for a while, and 
they chose Chung. 
He knew every man, 
woman, and child in 
the city, and everyone trusted him. 
He did a good job as temporary man- 
darin; but soon a new government 
came and he became a private citi- 
zen once more. 

When the Catholic Church came 
to Laipo, it was hard sledding for a 
while. Converts were few and far 
between. But to the missioner’s de- 
light, Old Man Chung came to the 
mission one day to make inquiries 
about joining this new religion. He 
studied and was baptized, and every 
one in the city knew that Chung had 
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given up the religion of his ances- 
tors and was now worshiping the 
Lord of Heaven at the new, foreign 
church. 

We expected great things of Chung. 
We had hopes that his relatives and 
friends would follow him into the 
Church. His immediate family was 
baptized, but that was as far as we 
got. Chung had friends; his room was 
always full of visitors; but he could 
not persuade a single friend to study 
the catechism. He tried; he was con- 
tinually talking doctrine; but nothing 
happened. Even Chung’s magnifi- 
cent funeral was merely the cause of 
a day’s wonder, a few days’ talk, 
and then it was forgotten: 

In the course of World War II, we 
were ordered to leave our mission 
and ‘seek safety in a faraway prov- 
ince. We came back after a year or 
so to find the mission destroyed; 
many of our Catholic and pagan 
friends could not be found. 

For a couple of years, we did not 
accomplish much — baptized a few 
here and there in Laipo, but couldn’t 
seem to find a single opening in the 
rural areas. For three years we were 
not even able to make a contact in a 
single village. Themone day a woman 
came in from a distant village and 
said that her family and three or four 
other families were interested in 
studying the doctrine. She wanted to 
know if we could send teachers to in- 
struct them. 

“My maiden name was Chung,” 
she said when we asked her how she 
had heard of the Church. “Many 
years ago my father was a Catholic. I 
was married then, and living in the 
country. Although I saw my father 
occasionally and knew he had joined 
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the Church I was not the least bit in- 
terested. 

“However,” she continued, ‘“‘dur- 
ing the past few months, my father 
has been appearing to me in my sleep 
and advising me to become a Cathd- 
lic. I saw him so vividly, and his argu- 
ments were so persuasive that my 
husband and I have talked it over 
among ourselves and a few friends. 
We have decided to do as my father 
wishes.”” 

I went out to the village with a 
Chinese Sister and a catechist, and 
we found may interested people. Not 
only the few families the woman had 
mentioned, but almost the whole vil- 
lage, wanted to study the catechism. 
We ran two catechumenates there, 
and baptized one hundred and fifty 
people. Then we baptized two hun- 
dred people in two adjoining villages. 
Through contacts made in those vil- 
lages, we found other interested per- 
sons. During the last two years, we 
have baptized a thousand people in 
that section of the Laipo countryside. 
At the time of this writing, we have 
many more under instruction. 

God’s ways are very strange. Old 
Man Chung, with all his reputation, 
friends, and influence, just could not 
seem to succeed during the years he 
worked for the Church while he was 
on earth. I think that, when he got to 
heaven, he could not rest until he had 
done something to make up for what 
he wasn’t able to do before. He came 
back in dreams and visions, and with 
the added power of God’s grace, was 
able to accomplish what we dreamed 
of when Chung first joined the 
Church. Old Man Chung was very 
much alive in a heavenly state where 
he could do much good. 
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BY GEORGE L. KROCK 


M@ ONCE A YEAR we receive several 
large wooden boxes of medicine from 
Maryknoll — proof that generous 
doctors and Sisters and nurses are 
remembering the missions. These 
medicines keep my little clinic here 
in Chiantla, Guatemala, open. Piti- 
ful parts of the world’s misery walk 
one by one into the clinic, and lots of 
them find relief. 

But we have repeaters who seem to 
be fascinated by the Padre’s beau- 
tiful pills more than by a desire 
for health. I blame the pharmaceu- 
tical houses; they package their 
wares a little too elaborately these 


.days. Gorgeous plastic containers, 


beautiful bottles, brightly colored 
cellophane — these are a bit more 
than the Indians, who just dote on 
gay colors, can resist. 

By now, Diego has tried them all; 
his collection of bottles must be 
the envy of every Indian in his 
pueblo. Diego is blessed with wonder- 
ful health. He walks three hours 
down the mountain every Sunday 
morning, rain or shine, to hear Mass. 
Diego doesn’t need any medicine, but 
he loves the containers. 

I try to stall him off by telling him 
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to come back next Sunday. If he still 
feels the same symptoms — said 
symptoms are the ones he heard the 
Indian before him in line give in 
detail — he’ll win the beautiful glass 
bottle of vitamin pills. 

In the latest shipment, I received 
some super-duper vitamins in scarlet 
capsules; the bottle had a shiny 
stopper. Diego wanted to know im- 
mediately what symptoms were nec- 
essary to get one of those vitamins. 
I told him that the vitamins were 
good for the weakness of old age, 
or for a broken leg. Diego had no 
intention of breaking a leg, and knew 
he couldn’t possibly come down with 
old age, so he went away sadly. 

Another patient is the saintly 
Indian, Miguel, who has a milky film 
over his eyes. As I searched through 
a shelf of medicines he peered 
closely and touched a bottle of ink 
that got there by mistake. 

*‘What is that for, Padre?” 

“Oh, that’s a remedy for igno- 
rance.” For weeks after that reply I 
got any number of requests for the 
remedy for ignorance. 

At present we have many cases of 
malaria. The fever does not occur, of 
course, here in the Guatemalan high- 
lands. But these Indians hire them- 
selves out to work in the hot 
lowlands, harvesting coffee. When 
the harvest is over they return 
home, sick with fever. Many are too 
sick to take care of their own corn 
harvest. 

“Why do you go?” I asked one In- 
dian. 

“To earn a little extra money.” 

“How much do they pay you a day 
during the coffee harvest?” 

“Thirty cents.” 
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Nothing Like a Rubber Ball 


BY JOHN J. O’BRIEN 


























@ SOMEWHERE in a hidden corner of the world 
there may be a-child who actually dislikes to 
play with a rubber ball. But that child does not 
live in Montero, Bolivia. . 

Father Don Aubry, the first‘ Maryknoller to 
work in Montero, was not there long before he 
discovered that the youngsters have peculiar 
ability and dexterity in doing almost anything 
to a ball, using only their feet and heads. Soccer 
is a popular sport. 

In Montero, every Pedro and Rosa from the 
time he or she began to walk, wanted to kick 
a rubber ball, or pelota, as Pedro and Rosa call 
it. Fortunately, Father Don brought along a 
bag full of pelotas when he came to Montero. 
These pelotas are slightly smaller than a volley 
ball, but much more lively. Almost any time of 
day, except during those quiet hours when 
‘school is in session, one is apt to hear a boy or 
girl at the rectory door, with the cry, “Padre, 9 
can we have the felota?”’ The pelota is almost as 7 
big as some of the small fry who come to borrow 
it. 

Recently we had a tragedy. Pedro Justiniano 
lost the first of Father Aubry’s famed felotas. 
In a strict sense it was more of a blessing than 
a tragedy, for the pelota should have been retired 
to the junk pile long ago; its shape, after con- 
stant use, was anything but round. 

Father Aubry didn’t mind about the lost ball. 
But poor Pedro — he was haunted by his friends 
and enemies, to ’fess up to losing Father Aubry’s: 
famous pelota. re 
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Joanna's Triumph 


BY J. GERARD GRONDIN 





I was speechless, confused at being taken so unawares 


‘@ JANuarius stepped aside to let me 
in. I strained to adjust my eyes to 
the darkness of an African hut. For 
a moment I refused to believe what 
I saw: uplifted stumps that should 
have been legs, knurls instead of 
knees; a skinny right arm unbending 
at the elbow, a grotesque right angle 
at the wrist, a rigid index and little 
finger. 

A native woman was lying on the 
dirt floor, her head upon a rock. 
I froze there. She slowly pivoted 
and with great difficulty rested 
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her head upon a carefully placed 
log. Seconds seemed years, as I 
longed to help her slow, deliberate 
movements, but feared to do so be- 
cause I knew not where the pain was 
least. 

Then she smiled and greeted me, 
“Praised be Jesus!” 

I was speechless, confused at being 
taken so unawares. At last I managed 
the customary response: “Amen.” 

Everything had conspired to make 
the experience of meeting her a 
soul-stirring one. After the rain, 
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the sun had 
revealed silvery 
jewels on the ten- 
der green that the 
first rain draws 
from the eager trop- 
ical soil. The ca- 
ressing breeze lazily 
varied the pattern of fluffy clouds 
set in the evening blue. The gently 
rolling mountains looked fine. Sixty 
miles away from the mission? What 
difference did it make? The whole 
world seemed good. 

I had arrived in Maji Moto—Warm 
Springs, a few hours before. En- 
couraged by the inviting coolness, 
I_had decided to begin this mission 
tour by visiting the sick who were 
not able to come to chapel. The 
first was a wizened old-timer, not 
sick, but aching and weak—patiently 
awaiting heaven. I continued the 
rounds in a happy mood. And so the 
sight of the revolting disease was 
a shocking experience. I wondered 
why Januarius, the catechist, had 
not prepared me for this. Later I 
found that the natives do not like 
to talk about it. 

Bit by bit I learned Joanna’s 
story. She is in her twenties. The 
natives say her affliction began 
about seven years ago. First there 
appeared a nasty sore on her right 
arm. At this point, most of those 
who know her, stop and shake their 
heads, unwilling to speak of leprosy’s 


THERE’S NO MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Do all your friends receive 
Maryknoll, The Field Afar? Why 
not subscribe for one or more. 
The price is only one dollar a 
year. We will send attractive 
gift cards bearing your name. 
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ugly progress. Be- 
cause of the disease, 
Joanna was aban- 
doned by her pagan 
husband. Her 
mother built a hut 
some 200 yards 
away from Joanna’s. 
She brings the food and Joanna does 
her own cooking. Her ingenuity is 
amazing; her patience unbelievable. 
My amazement gave way to fascina- 
tion as I watched her roll a support 
to a precise spot under her knee, and 
place a twig behind the support to 
keep it from moving. Her left ankle 
she placed on one of three trapeze- 
like supports, which she uses in turn. 

She was happy to see me, happy to 
talk. She gave the impression of being 
unconcerned with her affliction. No 
self-pity. Courage unbroken. Brave 
and believing, as only God can make 
a human being; and hopeful as only 
a follower of Christ can be. The life 
that is in her is certainly more than 
the life of a body. She has triumphed 
over death, for daily her spirit lives 
while her body dies. 

Joanna’s earthly possessions are 
few. What she values most is her ro- 
sary, a gift from an American Joan, 
after whom she was named when 
Father Bayless baptized her. Some 
day, God willing, we will have a nook 
for her in a modern leprosarium. A 
shelter for these afflicted people is 
badly needed in this part of Africa. 








“Med LIKE you to join our Maryknoll sponsor club,” said Joan to Mary Ellyn. 
“T’m sure the Lord will bless you a hundredfold.” Mary Ellyn joined—and next day 
won $11,000 on a radio quiz show! “It doesn’t happen always!” cautioned Joan. 











Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
Dear Fathers, 

I have recently become interested 
in becoming a missionary, and your 
very wonderful order has always had 
-my deepest respect. I am not sure 
that this life is meant for me, but 
I have decided to look into your 
order, and it is for this reason that 
I am writing to you. Would you 
kindly forward to me what you 
think I should read now? I am en- 
closing a coupon clipped from one 
of your pamphlets. 

I am twenty-one years of age, and 
am a graduate of Aquinas Institute 
of Rochester. I received my bachelor 
degree from the University of 
Rochester last January. Thank you 
very much for your co-operation. 
Please pray for my vocation. 

Very truly yours, 
Marvin T. Murphy 


Rev. John F. Donovan 
Maryknoll Fathers 
Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Dear Father Donovan, 

In response to a letter that I 
sent to Maryknoll headquarters in 
New York, I received an answer 
which instructed me to get in touch 
with you, as you are in charge of 
vocational work in this area. 

It was my intent to go to Medical 
School at Jefferson Medical College, 
in Philadelphia, this past September. 
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However, I developed a thyroid con- 
dition, which I am in the process 
of having cured. I hope to be oper- 
ated on soon. I do not think this 
will leave me handicapped in any 


way. 

- The idea of becoming a Maryknoll 
Father is not new to me, but has been 
bothering me (if you will allow me to 
state it in such a way) for some 
time. I had not paid too much atten- 
tion to the idea until recently, when 
it began to get much stronger, and 
here I am discussing the matter with 
you. I am not at all sure that I am 
destined for the priesthood, Father, 
but I have to do something to make 
sure, so that I will know once and for 
all. I am praying to the Holy 
Ghost and to Our Blessed Mother for . 
help, and I am sure that God will 
let me know. 

I would love to hear from you, and 
if you can give me help I will be 
indebted to you always. If you plan 
to come to see me, I wish that you 
would inform me in advance, so that 
I could talk to my parents before 
you come. I thank you for your help. 

Very truly yours, 
Marvin T. Murphy 


Dear Father Donovan, 

I received your answer to my let- 
ter of last week, and I thank you 
for the prompt reply. I know that 
your prayers will help me in my de- 
cision, which will have to be made 
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A true story: 
only the names 


have been altered 


some time in the very near future. 
There was something you men- 
tioned in your letter which demands 
a quick reply. You said that you 
were coming to Rochester in the next 
couple of weeks, and that maybe I 
could meet you in the Columbus 
Civic Center. Well this will be im- 
possible, Father, as I am going to the 
hospital on Tuesday for an operation. 
I am going to have my goiter re- 
moved. I will be laid up for at least a 
couple of weeks. Therefore I do not 
think I will be able to see you, unless 
you could come to the hospital. If 
you can, I think that around noon 
will be best. I am going to be in 
the Highland Hospital. Thank you 
again, Father. 
Very truly yours, 
Marvin T. Murphy 


My dear Father Donovan: 

This is a difficult letter for me 
to write, because my son, Marvin 
Murphy, died one week ago. Marvin’s 
uncle, Doctor George Murphy, per- 
formed a routine operation, but 
Marvin never recovered. 
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We found two letters from you 
in his desk, and that is why I am 
writing to you. Marvin did not tell 
his father or me about these prob- 
lems that were besetting him, but I 
was almost positive that he had 
thoughts in his mind abouf a voca- 
tion. He did tell his sister, Lucy, the 
day before his operation, that he was 
sure he would become a priest and 
if anything happened to him, for her 
to tell us. This knowledge has been 
our greatest consolation, for surely if 
he had such nice thoughts he really 
must have been good. And surely 
God wanted him very badly, to take 
him in death at so young an age. 

Marvin was just 22, had finished 
college, and had been admitted to 
Jefferson Medical College for last 
September. We became aware of his 
hyperthyroidism last summer, so of 
course, he could: not go away to 
school that fall. He has been since 
then preparing for the operation. 
During the fall I said to Mr. Murphy 
many times, that perhaps this illness 
was sent to Marvin to give him a 
chance to think about his vocation. 
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It is an unusual disease for a 
young man to get, hence I feel the 
hand of God. The operation was 
successful and he stood it well. But 
two days after the 
operation, he de- 
veloped a thyroid 
*“‘storm’’ temper- 
ature, and his 
blood pressure rose 
to a terrific extent. 
He suffered terri- 
bly for 48 hours, 
but the doctors 
felt that he was re- 
sponding to a very drastic treatment. 
A heart block set in, however, and 
we knew that death was imminent. 
He died a holy death. I feel very cer- 
tain that Marvin is in heaven today. 
Mr. Murphy and I would greatly 
appreciate an answer from you, 
telling us how strong Marvin’s 
desire to become a priest had be- 
come. We are very anxious to know. 
Thanking you, I am, 
Very sincerely 
(Mrs. John) Agatha Murphy 


Dear Mrs. Murphy, 

Thank you very much for the 
beautiful letter which, with your 
sorrowful heart, you wrote to us. 


DON’T THINK ONLY OF YOURSELF! 


A HARP WITHOUT STRINGS 
is useless, but a gift without 
strings is extra welcome, for it 
can be used to meet general 
needs. Maryknoll needs such 
gifts to educate boys for the 
priesthood: $1-$5-—$10—what- 
ever you can spare. 
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I am shocked at the sudden news, and 
I can only remotely imagine how deep 
is your sorrow in your loss. You 
do well not to attempt to fathom the 
' purpose behind 
God’s wisdom in 
taking him from 
you in the full 
bloom of his youth. 
This much we can 
be sure of: God 
wanted him now, 
and that is your 
greatest consola- 
tion — that and 
the knowledge that Marvin was defi- 
nitely ready and, I’m sure, willing. 
He had, as the letters you found 
will tell you, already given himself 
to God. I think in his heart he had 
dedicated his life to what he be- 
lieved to be the most difficult of 
God’s calls — to go to mission 
lands to serve there for the glory 
of God and love of souls. I do know 
the thought of Marvin’s vocation 
will ease a little the sorrow of your 
heart. Here at the seminary we shall 
ask the students to be prayer- 
fully mindful of Marvin. And in my 
Masses, I will remember him. 
Very sincerely, 
John F. Donovan, M.M. 





“Dow's THINK only of yourself, warns Cardinal Suhard, of Paris, in his 
famous pastoral, ‘“Growth or Decline.” “Where the religious vitality in a 
society is in retreat,” he writes, “religious life takes refuge in acts of 
worship alone. On the other hand, when it is making progress, it diffuses 
itself from the acts of worship through all the activities of the Christian, 
even the most profane in appearance. It is a false principle to place the 
emphasis of religious practice upon self-sanctification to the neglect of 


social sanctification.” 








Bob Considine’s $3.00 Book 


THE MARYKNOLL STORY — FREE! 


This is your book premium if you purchase any three titles of the four 





new books by Maryknollers listed below. Don’t miss this opportunity! 


MARYKNOLL’S — WRITES 





The Early Days of Maryknoll is a 
complete and authentic story of the 
first Maryknoll decade. Every page 
of the book possesses a sparkle that 
provides delightful reading. 


Novelty Note Cards with a missionary flavor— 
full color designs on fine quality paper. 
30 cards and envelopes boxed......... $1.00 
10: cards and envelopes packaged...... 40 
#201 Assorted designs 

#209 Thy Sons Shall Come 


Letter Paper 24 decorated sheets and 24 plain 


sheets with lined envelopes packed re 


BPTIBCUNE DOK. «so. ic oie sses casas $ 


12 decorated sheets and 12 plain sheets 


wrapped in cellophane package......... 60c 
#2255 Chinese Proverbs 


Little Little Cards designed for varied uses: 


notes, gifts, announcements. 
Box 75c 
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The Adventures of Wu Han of Korea 
is a “thriller diller’’ that captures 
the attention of all age levels. In this 
book Father Nevins allows his hero 
Wu Han to have many a harrowing 
experience. Dodd Mead $2.50 


Pacific Hopscotch by Maryknoll’s 
Sister Maria Del Rey is a vivid fast- 
moving account of her visits to 
missions in the Pacific. This is an 
intimate glimpse into the life of the 
Maryknoll Sisters on their ASiatic 
missions. Scribner $3.00 


Sister Just’s new book Immortal Fire 
is a missionary classic. In each cen- 
tury from the days of St. Paul to our 
own times a dominant missionary 
character holds the scene and all 
other activity is presented in relation 
to this outstanding personality. 

Herder $7.50 


ORDER FORM wasinotpo.ny 


Please send 
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Father Steinbach checks last-minute details to assure a successful outing 


Lets have a Piontc/ 


@ Boy scouts in Kyoto are delighted 
when Father Steinbach and Brother 
Clement arrange a picnic. Sometimes 
it is to the shore, and thus (left) 
we have a Cub Scout caught on the 
sand as the tide goes out. Jeeps 
(above) get the youngsters away from 
crowded city streets. Japanese boys 
enthuse over the joys of the great 
outdoors. Brother Clement isn’t as 
young as he used to be, but he still 
swings a dangerous bat (right). The 
Boy Scouts had quite a time deciding 
which side he should represent. 


PHOTOS BY CLEMENT HANSAN 
AND CONSTANTINE BURNS 
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The Traveling Players 


M@ THE JAPANESE countryside possesses many 
features that make life really thrilling for small 
fry. Among them ‘are the traveling theater 
troupes, with their fantastic costumes. Here 
(right) Father Constantine Burns has ably 
captured the scene as a group of troupers ap- 
proach the village for a coming performance. 
The excited youngsters make us think of sim- 
ilar events described in Mark Twain’s account 
of life along the Mississippi River, during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. Children 
the world over have an avid appetite for en- 
joying themselves. 
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Picnic Spot 


Nara Park has only a 
third of the beautiful 
deer that were the small 
boys’ delight before the 
war, but it is still a pic- 
nic spot (left). The deer 
(right) are quite tame. 
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The toy train glides through Nara’s lovely bowers, and the merry-go-round 
whirls endlessly. Japanese parents love their children dearly and, no 


matter what the sacrifice, they never begrudge them a picnic in the park. 




















EDITORIAL: 





The Day of the Priest 


M@ THE ROLE of the priest changes 
little in the course of the ages, with 
the difference of clime, with the 
development or retardment of what 
is called civilization. If anything, 
the role only becomes more vital 
and essential than ever — and cer- 
tainly more complicated —as the 
world surmounts little peaks of 
human advance, dips into its val- 
leys of depression, and wends its 
uneven way. Periods that are noted 
for modern progress are remarkable 
for their accentuation of age-old 


problems; for human needs then. 


multiply all over the place and are 
often sadder to see, harder to reach, 
than they were before. 

When either progress or retro- 
gression happens, human beings are 
affected by the changes. When both 
happen at once, as was the case in 
our own time, human beings get be- 
wildered, lost, and may slip their 
moorings altogether. This kind of 
progress does not lessen the work 
of the priest, but increases it. He 
always has much more to do and to 
suffer when the people are in 
dangerous moods and difficult cir- 








cumstances, regardless of the causes. 

One may doubt if any other gen- 
eration ever needed the ministra- 
tions of the priest quite so much 


~fas this one. Anointed, like his 


Master, “to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are 
bruised” (Luke iv:19), the priest has 
not far to look in this day and age 
for the objects of his solicitude. 
They are to be found in every nation. 
Their wants of every description, 
spiritual, material, and plain human 
are just as obvious and ubiquitous 
as themselves. No doubt every period 
in history since the world began 
has known its own peculiar troubles. 
No doubt all men and women who 
ever dwelt on earth have had an up- 
hill struggle, a toll to pay, as the 
history makers and history partakers 
of their time. But surely no period, 
no people ever had a more super- 
abundant share of life’s problems, 
puzzles, sorrows, stresses, and strains, 
than our own. 

This is a sorely tried generation. 
Almost every person one meets today 
bears some marks of the age of con- 


This Month’s Cover 


The Korean gentleman on our cover is no stranger to trouble. 
He and his ancestors have never enjoyed long periods of peace. 
Korea has been a favorite battleground in the Far East 
through the centuries. Dominant powers in the Orient have 
always considered this peninsula strategic. Christ does, too. 
Down through the years, He has found a ready welcome in 
hundreds of thousands of Korean -hearts. Many Koreans 
have died rather than deny Him. 
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flict in which we are living. Almost 
every other person one meets has 
spent years of his or her life in 
concentration camps, prisons, wars, 
flights, hospitals, black markets, 
beggars’ rags, and so on. Almost 
every other, child one meets, if not 
actually subjected to such experi- 
ences, has been made to feel them 
in some way. 

Almost everybody who escaped 
such trials has undergone the same 
things vicariously; often all the more 
keenly perhaps, in the person of some 
loved relation. Almost everybody 
has felt the edge of separation, of 
bereavement, of want. In_ these 
conditions, some starved and stole, 
some pined and despaired,-some only 
moped and groped; but all suffered. 


What caused all this trouble will 
require years to sift, libraries to 
describe, philosophers to determine. 
The merest catalogue of events 
however, will include two world wars 
with their great destruction of the 
earth’s riches, with their great de- 
pletion of the earth’s human beings; 
the almost universal political chaos, 
the specter of violently imposed 
dictatorships seeking to abolish every 
human right! the spiritual bewilder- 
ment, mental fog, rudderless dis- 
orientation of millions upon millions 
of men; the slow, faltering, half- 
hearted apathy of the same millions 
in their search for, in their return 


to God. Such monumental disasters 


are hard on flesh and blood. Our 
people carry scars. 

Who but the person of deep com- 
passion, divine understanding, all- 
embracing charity, can minister to 
a world that has got itself into this 
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Maryknoll 


The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD AIL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 
Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


condition? Ours is a wounded gener- 
ation, and shows it. Shows it in the 
deep deception of the times, the dis- 
appointed dreams, the general dis- 
content, and dissatisfaction. Shows 
it in the need of peace, of hope, of 
bread. Shows it in what is perhaps 
the greatest accumulation of human 
flotsam and jetsam ever known in 
history. The “sad, still music” of 
humanity has risen to a mighty 
chorus. of world-wide distress in this, 
our day. That makes this pre- 
eminently the day of the one man 
who can bind up these terrifying 
hurts — the shepherd not self-ap- 
pointed, but divinely given to the 
sheep. This is the day of the priest. 

— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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My Sacrifice and Yours 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 
DEAR FATHERS: 

I understand that I and all Maryknoll benefactors are remembered 
in more than 500 Masses offered up weekly by Maryknoll missioners. 

I wish to help you train the 800 young Americans preparing to be 
foreign-mission priests in the Maryknoll seminaries, so that I shall have a 
share in the Masses they will offer later in faraway mission lands. 

Please use my gift of $ toward the $500 needed to 
educate one Maryknoll seminarian for one year. When I can do so, I will 
send other gifts for this purpose. 








My Name. 
Street 
City. Zone State. 
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Who Got Married? 


BY JOHN ROMANIELLO 


@ ANTHONY LEE is a young, genial 
clerk in the New China Grocery 
Store on Lake Street. Tomorrow is 
his wedding day. Anthony is happy, 
of course, but a little worried. His 
mood was pensive as he walked to 
the rectory of Holy Rosary Church 
to check on the final details of the 
wedding. 

“Sit down, Anthony,” said Father 
Ted, the gray-haired pastor, point- 
ing to a chair. 

Anthony slipped into the chair. 
He held his light-brown cap with 
both hands; his eyes were riveted on 
his black shoes. 

“What’s on your mind?” asked 
Father Ted, as if he didn’t know. 

“Tomorrow, Father, is my wed- 
ding day,” ventured Anthony. 

**An important day, too!” said the 
pastor emphatically. 

“Father,” said Anthony as he felt 
more at ease, “are the black coat 
and tie you promised to lend me 
ready?” 

“Yes, Anthony; they’re over there.” 

‘And Father, have the Sisters got 
the bridal veil for Rosie?” 

“Sure, Anthony. I saw it this 
morning; it’s beautiful.” 

‘And Father, I know I am asking 
too much, but the red jeep — are 
we going to be able to use it?” 

“Certainly. It is decorated with 
red and blue ribbons,” answered the 
priest cheerfully. 

‘‘And Father,” came back Anthony 
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with another question, “will Father 
Frank drive us to church, and to the 
photographer afterwards?” 

“That’s arranged, too, my boy,” 
answered the priest with a smile. 

“And Father,” inquired Anthony, 
“will Father Thomas play the organ 
during the wedding?” 

““Of course, Anthony. Listen — he 
is practicing the wedding march in 
the next room.” 

“Another thing, Father,”’ queried 
Anthony. “Should I leave the rings 
with you?” He drew forth two silver 
rings from his pocket. , 

Showing them to the priest he 
remarked confidentially. “I bought 
them secondhand. Are they all right, 
Father?” 

‘The real thing. You’re wonderful, 
Anthony,” said the priest. 

Anthony stood up. “I feel nervous, 
Father, but you’re making it easier 
for me, and I am very much obliged. 
God bless you, Father,” said Anthony 
as he stepped out of the door. 

In a moment Anthony was back, 
very much upset. ‘Father, you said 
you’d see my boss about my having 
the day off.” 

“That’s all set,” replied Father 
Ted.- 

The pastor then went back to his 
desk, and resumed his preparation of 
next Sunday’s sermon. As he picked 
up his pencil, Father Ted wondered 
to himself, “Who’s getting married 
anyhow, I or he?” 
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Lima Haunts of 
Blessed Martin 


BY ROSA BUENO TIZON 





@ As A CITIZEN of Lima, I like to visit 
the lovely old monastery of Santo 
Domingo, where Blessed Martin de 
Porres, our Negro saint, passed his 
days. I have just spent another hour 
in the monastery cloister and send a 
photograph. of it (opposite page). 

Note in particular the church 
tower. With it is connected one of 
Blessed Martin’s extraordinary mir- 
acles. It is related that the holy 
Dominican Brother was watching 
the workmen build the tower, and 
suddenly saw one man make a false 
step and plunge toward the ground. 

“Horrible!” exclaimed the saint. 
“And to think that Father Superior 
has forbidden me to perform mir- 
acles. How can I save that man?” 

With quick wit, Blessed Martin 
commanded the falling body to halt 
in midair. Then the saintly Brother 
rushed to Father Superior, obtained 
permission to help the poor man, 
and returned to lower him safely to 
earth. 

What an astounding individual, 
this saint of ours! I am sending also 
a photograph (right) of the statue 
that honors him in the church of 
Santo Domingo. We are proud of the 
fact today Catholics throughout the 
world pay homage and pray to Lima’s 
Blessed Martin de Porres. 
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Tremendously important 

- the years of training! A mission 
lifetime depends on them. Practical 
and spiritual knowledge acquired in 
the novitiate, will guide the Mary- 
knoll Sister through a thousand pit- 
falls and sand-traps later. 

Opportunity knocks at your door. 
You share in God’s great mission 
work by providing a place where 
girls-who-are-giving-their-all can be 
trained as missionary Sisters. Our 
Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate at 
Valley Park, Mo., must be enlarged. 
This is your chance to do three things 
at once: . 

Further God’s work. 

Provide a lasting memorial for a 
loved one. 

Earn a share in the prayers and 
works of Maryknoll Sisters, every- 
where, forever. Every Maryknoll 
Friday is offered for our benefactors. 


Offerings are: 
a ere eee $500. For a Pew in Chapel......... $150. 
For a Dormitory Cubicle... .. . 300. For a Stall in Chapel........ 50. 
For a “‘Stringless Gift” $...... (to be used where needed) 


A plaque commemorating your gift will be placed 
on the room, cubicle, stall or pew you have provided. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 








L) Room 
Enclosed is $ toward the donation of a L] = 
‘ew 
or as a Stringless Gift for Our Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate. C] Stall 
Name 
Street. 


Zone... Shale 





City 
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Smiles are the order of the day in Riberalta, Bolivia, as two genial washer- 


women thank Sister M. Vivian, an M.D., for curing their children of malaria. 


NHaryknoll Sisters HAfield 


@ A WEEK at Valparaiso! It’s only a 
tiny Bolivian town, hidden in the jun- 
gle edges of the Madre de Dios River. 

But this town is big enough to build 
a nice new chapel for itself. All the 
men pitched in, working under the 
direction of Father Maskell. There 
were to be big doings for the local 


fiesta: dedication of the new chapel, - 
reception of First-Communion, and. 


rectification of five marriages. It was 
a good week’s work to get ready for 
all that. 

Everybody for miles around came 
into town for most of that week. They 
wished to attend the religion classes 
and the movies that explained Cath- 
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olic doctrine. The people camped 
anywhere they could hang their ham- 
mocks. 
The church is elevated about four 
feet from the ground. The lucky folks 
who came early swung their ham- 
mocks from post to post under the 
church, or bedded down on palm 
leaves. We Sisters set up housekeep- 
ing in part.of the local school. 
Everybody cooked community- 
style. A huge boiler was placed in 
the middle of the patio, and every- 
body worked to get the meals. The 
women bustled here and there, wash- 
ing rice and bringing firewood. 
The men tended the fire. One man, 
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Sister Louis Marie balances precar- 
iously on a makeshift bridge in Bo- 
livia, while on an errand of mercy. 
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equipped with a canoe paddle, stirred 
the mixture of rice and dried beef 
constantly. 

There were twenty-two First Com- 
munions, the fruit of nearly a year’s 
instruction. We come here once a 
week to teach the children. 

I wish you could have seen the 
patches! But all the clothes were 
clean. The little girls’ white veils, 
which we lent them, made them feel 
like queens; the boys swelled up with 
pride under big, beribboned medals. 
We provided a breakfast of cocoa 
and bread for the children that morn- 
ing. What a treat it was! 

Five couples got married. Some 
of them had been living together for 
many years. Poor things! It was 
touching to see them, because these 
people are so simple and so earnest, 
and eager to do the right thing. They 
just never had instruction, that’s 
all. Well, that’s what we are here 
for. 

Dear me! If only we were double, 
triple, quadruple. There is so much 
to be done. In many cases, all we 
can do is to lend a helping hand once 
in a while. Of course, we have our 
regular school to care for, here at 
Riberalta. 

At.Guayara, Father Flynn has a 
small school staffed by lay teachers 
who need a little help. It’s pretty 
isolated, as a town. A terrible stretch 
of road runs between Guayara and 
Cachuela, but our vehicle has five 
gears and it went through water up 
to the windows. We hope to be able 
to do something for Father Flynn, 
although our schedule is tight now. 

— Sister Magdalen Mary (McCloskey) 

of Media, Pennsylvania, 
now in Riberalta, Bolivia 
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Two Masses 


BY EDWARD J. MOFFETT 





The fearless loyalty, the power of the Faith in exile 


@ <A JUNE sUN splashed its bright- 
ness on the high altar at Sacred 
Heart Church in Newark, New 
Jersey, and turned the lace and lilies 
to gold. In the sacristy, a venerable 
Monsignor, for half a century a 
father of his spiritual family, pulled 
tight the cincture around his young- 
est “priestly son.” 

The organ boomed as the choir 
boys, acolytes, and a dozen priests 
marched into the sanctuary. Here 
was all the filled-up joy, the glory 
of our Faith at home. A thousand 
cousins, friends, and neighbors stood 
up for the Asperges. A couple in the 
front pew blessed themselves slowly 
— this mother and father were as in 
heaven. The young celebrant bent 
low—“. . . through my fault, 
through my fault, through my most 
grievous fault.”” The sermon was 
based on the text, ““Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep.” The Sanctus bell 
rang. Then, bending over bread and 
wine, in the awful hush of that 
crowded church, whispering the 
words of consecration for the first 
time, I held God in my hands. 

I will never forget that day. I 
will never forget my First Mass. 

There was another Mass. It was 
in a little Chinese farming village, 
hiding at the foot of a chain of 
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the needle-point mountains that 
stab into every mile of the Kwangsi 
sky. 

A woman was dying. The priest 
had learned this fact at noon, but 
was detoured by a washed-out bridge, 
and had to walk across seventeen 
miles of rice paddies. The ‘‘Libera- 
tion Army” had banned Mass, public 
prayers and staying away overnight 
from the mission. But the priest had 
no choice except to stay the night as 
darkness was coming on when he 
got to the bedside. 

He anointed her and gave her 
Viaticum. The fever burned all 
through the long night. Before dawn, 
the Catholics of the village came 
together, and prayed for the dying. 
All went to confession. 

Could the heart of any Christian 
see all that faith, moving around in 
the cool dark before sunup, and not 
be set on fire? There was the fear- 
less loyalty, the power of the Faith 
in exile. By the light of a tiny lamp 
in that little Chinese parlor, the 
priest started the Holy Sacrifice. 
His only vestment was an amice; 
he used a pyx for a chalice. Light 
was just rolling over the rice pad- 
dies at the elevation. 

I will never forget that night. I 
will never forget that, my other Mass. 
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Worried by Communist inroads 
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@ EVERY SATURDAY afternoon, twelve 
hundred families of Kyoto’s poor 
send representatives to Saint Fran- 
cis Xavier Church. Bent old gran- 
nies come. to fill up their kerchiefs 
with noodles, soybeans, and perhaps 
even some soap. Worried mothers 
come to get clothes for their children 
— clothing donated by kind folks 
back in the States. 

Saturday evenings, however, are 
no less busy. For then Father Stein- 
bach and his three helpers load the 
trusty jeep with catechisms, hymn 
cards, and the slide projector. As 
dusk falls, the jeep’s horn toots its 
way through the throngs of God’s 
poor ones, as the jeep’s passengers 
set out for the villages about twenty 
miles from Kyoto. 

Were a visitor to accompany 
Father Steinbach on this jeep ride in 
the night, he would be quite charmed 
with the engaging personalities of 
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lowa's Father Steinbach is a pioneer 
bringing the Faith to Japan’s farmers 


the three native catechists. He would 
be struck, too, by the simple yet 
effective way their work is organ- 
ized. In the back seat of the jeep 
sits Asada San, one of Father’s con- 
verts. Then there is Professor Mat- 
suda, who teaches seismology at 
Kyoto University. Next to him is 
Okamura San, a lay Japanese “Ful- 
ton Sheen,” who is expert at explain- 
ing slides. Two more catechists will 
meet Father Steinbach out in the 
country; they went ahead earlier by 
streetcar. ; 

None of these helpers has eaten 
supper; they came directly from their 
jobs to help Father in the evening’s 
apostolic work. So out come fish and 
rolls. And as they munch away, 
Father outlines the evening’s pro- 
gram—all the while carefully watch- 
ing the road in the growing dusk, lest 
he send some unbaptized Japanese 
pedestrian into the next world. To- 
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night they will catechize Yawata, 
Tanabe, and Kawanishi villages. 

Yawata is a merchant town where 
two of Saint Francis Xavier’s com- 
panions labored for 
a short while, some 
four hundred years 
ago. Professor Mat- 
suda gets off at Ya- 
wata’s town hall, to 
take up where the 
helpers of Xavier 
left off. Tonight the 
professor will teach 
about the Creator of earthquakes, 
rather than the earthquakes them- 
selves. 

Asada San is dropped off by the 
post office in Tanabe. He will teach 
a crowd of youngsters. The mayor of 
Tanabe has become concerned over 
the influence that Communists are 
exerting on the young people. He has 
posted announcements of the class, 
thus assuring a good attendance for 
Asada San. 

Father Steinbach goes on to Ka- 
wanishi, where about eighty adults 
and many children are under instruc- 
tion. Kawanishi farmers had been 


very generous when Father Stein- | 


bach was collecting vegetables and 
rice for the Saturday crowds of poor 
people at his downtown church. 
Father’s interest in the poor aroused 
the farmers’ curiosity; they wanted to 
know what prompted such charity. 

Father Steinbach’s jeep stops in a 
cloud of dust outside the mayor’s 
house. The mayor and his family 
donate their home every Saturday. 
The mayor’s thumbs are in his vest 
pocket as he genially shows Father 
Steinbach how the sliding walls have 
been rolled backso as to accommodate 
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Another's Boy 


If you have no boy of your own to 

give to the foreign mission apos- 

tolate of Christ, why not help to 

train another's boy? It costs about 

$500 yearly to educate a student 
in a Maryknoll seminary. 


the crowd. 

Small fry sit up front and listen 
intently as Father teaches them the 
Lourdes hymn. “‘Abe, abe,” they sing, 
unable to wrap their 
tongues around the 
latin “‘v.” 

Meanwhile, the 
grownups squatted 
Japanese style 
await Father’s talk. 
During this, Father 
acts out everything 
from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Last Judgment. One min- 
ute he is the Angel Gabriel, appear- 
ing to our Lady; and the next, he is 
the angel of the judgment, sounding 
the trumpet of the crack of doom. 

Then catechism questions are in 
order. 

After catechism, Okamura San 
switches out the light and throws a 
picture of the wedding feast at Cana 
on a white cloth, tacked to the wall. 
While Okamura fascinates the audi- 
ence with slides of the life of Christ, 
and a running commentary, Father 
Steinbach nods a trifle wearily in a 
corner — he has had a busy day and 
is content to leave the explanation 
of the slides in Okamura’s hands. 

But soon Father Steinbach is on 
the alert once more. It is time to say 
good-by, for he must pick up his 
other helpers. On the way back to the 
mission, the members of this cate- 
chetical team swap tales of their suc- 
cesses’ and failures, and perhaps tell 
about a teaching trick or two that 
proved effective that night. | 

After the chatter has died down, 
Father Steinbach starts the Rosary, 
as the jeep rolls down the road in a 
cloud of dust. 
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They're Ready to Go 

Have you ever thought of going away? For thirty-three years, Mary- 
knollers have been departing for foreign lands. 

The missioners go to distant countries, to hardships, to dangers. But — 
and this is important — they go to opportunities for helping others. They 
go to souls who need the saving grace of Baptism, the great blessings of 
all the sacraments, and the corporal works of mercy. 

Yours may not be a vocation to the missions, but you can go part way, 
by helping to supply Maryknollers’ travel and equipment expenses. Those 
who share in a missioner’s sacrifices, share in his reward. 

Each missioner needs $500. This is his ticket to the missions — $500. 
Will you buy, or help to buy, a ticket to the missions and send YOUR 
missioner to those who need him? 





THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
l enclose $________ to help pay the passage of one Maryknoll 
Missioner to his field of work. | wish him success! 


My Name 
Street 
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@ IT was a warm, sleepy afternoon 


‘in Cuyucuyo, Peru. The main street 


of the town was almost deserted. 
Even the dogs were stretched out 


in the shade. The only one stirring’ 


was an old Indian woman, with a 
baby wrapped tightly in a blanket 
thrown around her shoulders. The 
woman came into the rectory and sat 
on the floor while I filled out the 
baptismal register. As we walked to 
the church, she ‘told -me that the 
infant’s mother was dying, and that 
she — a neighbor — had agreed to 
bring the baby in for baptism. 

The sick woman lived in Syaca, a 
small village perched on the side of 
the mountain, about 1,500 feet above 
us. From the door of the church I 
could see the village’s roofs over. the 
edge of the path that crisscrossed its 


. way up the mountain. Right after 


the baptism, I began a climb that 
lasted an hour. Just before reaching 
Syaca, I paused for breath. I could 
see the houseboy busy in the rectory 
garden, far below. 

Word of my arrival spread quickly 
through Syaca, and even to some 
surrounding villages. I heard the sick 
woman’s confession and anointed 
her. On leaving I promised to come 
the next morning and say Mass in 
Syaca. Those who were sick or who 
required the services of a priest were 
requested to let me know on the fol- 
lowing morning. After saying good- 
by I started down the mountain; the 
return trip took only twenty minutes. 

At 5 a.M. I was once more on my 
way to Syaca. Long before I arrived, 
I could see people hurrying along 
the paths, converging on the little 
village on the side of the mountain. 
At least 150 people were present 
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Syaca 
and a Sack 
of Potatoes 


BY ROBERT E. KEARNS 


for the Holy Sacrifice that morning. 

The sick-call procession after Mass 
was a solemn affair. Some of the 
people laid their ponchos under- 
foot; others knelt in the road and 
blessed themselves fervently as the 
Blessed Sacrament passed by. The 
house of the sick woman had received 
a coat of whitewash since the day be- 
fore. After receiving Holy Commun- 
ion, she joined her neighbors in re- 
citing part of the Rosary. 

Breakfast was waiting for me in 
the house next door to the church. 
Afterwards I went from house to 
house, visiting the sick, recommend- 
ing remedies for their illnesses, pray- 
ing for the dead, and making friends 
with the people. 

It was three o’clock in the after- 
noon before I returned to Cuyucuyo. 
I was met at the rectory door by a 
grinning youngster from Syaca. He 
gave me a sack of potatoes, which 
the sick woman had insisted on send- 
ing down to the priest to show her 
appreciation for my kindness in com- 
ing up the mountain to bring her 
the Last Rites. 
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@ ONE DAY, while at South East Cath- 
olic High in Philadelphia, Father 
Thomas Gibbons read a copy of 
Maryknoll’s magazine. “How won- 
derful,”’ he said, “if Icould go as a mis- 
sioner to China or Africa!” His dream 
came true. He was ordained in 1948; 
and now is at Nyegina, in Tangan- 
yika, East Africa, a genuine bush- 
whacker from Philadelphia. Here he 
is (left) in the dispensary and (below) 
baptizing. The reality far surpasses 
the boyhood dream. 








Peerage 








The boys in Father Tom’s mission behave very much like boys back in Phila- 
delphia. Here (above) they prepare the ball for a soccer game which they 
play barefoot and never hurt their toes. Below, ready for band practice. 











Father Gibbons and the other Maryknollers fight against the popular dread 
of leprosy in East Africa. Such dread very often leads to cruel treatment of 
sufferers. Above, Father prepares to hear a leper’s confession. THE END 








No Halfway Measures. Patrici, an 
eight-year-old African lad, has lots 
of time on his hands and enjoys do- 
ing odd jobs at the 
Maryknoll mission in 
Kowak, Africa. Re- 
cently Patrici took 
quite a shine to Broth- 
er Damien, Mary- 
knoll Missioner from 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
When Patrici noticed 
that Brother Dam- 
ien’s spare shoes 
needed shining, he 
decided to do the job. Brother Da- 
mien was away on a mission trip at 
the time. When Brother returned, he 
found that Patrici didn’t believe in 
halfway measures: the African lad 
had polished the inside as well as the 
outside of the shoes. - 


BRO. DAMIEN 


Not a Chance. An article on voca- 
tions in this magazine reminded our 
West Coast — of the way 
: Father George C. 
Powers first heard of 
Maryknoll. Father 
= Powers had gone to 
= work in Lynn, Mass., 
after completing two 
years of high school. 
A few years later, he 
bought a cigar on his 
way home from work. 
While waiting for his 
change he noticed on 
the countera copy of THE FIELD AFAR. 
He glanced through the pages. The 
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FR. POWERS 











manager of the store suggested, “Why 
don’t you take the magazine home, 
George? I’m through with it.” George 
read an article encouraging men to 
study for the priesthood at Maryknoll. 
Figuring he- wouldn’t have a chance 
as a foreign missioner, George sent in 
his application. The Maryknoll Su- 
perior thought otherwise. Father 
Powers was many years a professor; 
then a missioner in Chile. He has 
written several useful books for’ the 
Knoll. 


Fire Fighters. ““One day while our 
sacristan was sick, an altar boy left a 
candle burning in the sacristy,” re- 
lates Father Hugh F. 
Byrne, MaryknolJ 
Missionerfrom Brook- 
lyn, now stationed in 
Bolivia. “‘Unde- 
tected, the candle 
burned down to the 
point where it ignited 
some altar-boy cas- 
socks. Soon the sac- 
risty was a mass of 
flames. One of the 
priests saved the Blessed Sacrament; 
another rang the tower bell. The 
whole community helped put out the 
fire and later aided the Padres in re- 
pairing the damage.” 


eee 
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Very Much Alive. “A man staggered 
into the church yard here in Kyoto, 
Japan,” writes Brother Clement, 
Maryknoll Missioner from St. Mary’s, 
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Kansas. “‘He had not eaten a square 
meal since his release from jail two 
weeks previously. He 
had hunted in vain 
for work, and was on &| 
the point of taking his § 
own life. One of the 
local Catholics # 
offered the man a 3a 
sandwich, but the = 

discouraged Japaingse 
listlessly spurned the 
offer, saying. that it 
was no use. The zeal- 
cus young Catholic encouraged the 
man to say at least one prayer before 
doing away with himself. The sad 
man retired to a park bench and said 
a prayer. No sooner had he done this 
than an old acquaintance of his came 


eat terest. 
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along, gave him some food and cloth- - 


ing, and promised him a job.” 


The Reeling Groom. “At a recent 
wedding of an Indian couple in San 
Juan Church here in Puno, Peru, the 
groom reeled and stumbled during 
the march up the aisle. He tripped 
over the altar step and almost fell 
into my arms,” reports Father James 


C. Connell, Maryknoll Missioner from * 


San Francisco, California. “I was 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
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Dear Fathers: 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
(Check one). I understand this does not obligate me in any way. 


My Name 
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about to suggest that the wedding 
be postponed, thinking that the poor 
man must be ill. But the sacristan 
whispered in my ear: “There’s noth- 
ing wrong with the groom, Father. 
He’s not sick. It’s just that he is wear- 
ing shoes for the first time.’ ” 


Convinced. Father Cyril V. Hirst. 
Maryknoll Missioner from Phila., Pa., 
reports that groups of the new regime 
constantly mill about 
the market place, in 
order to indoctrinate 
the people with Com- 
munist ideas. Once, 
one of these groups 
made an old granny 
the subject of such 
indoctrination. Party 
members spent over 
an hour ridiculing re- 
ligion. ‘‘The new 
Government,” said they, “‘has thrown 
out such superstition. Religion wastes 
time that should be spent in working 
for the good of China.” Granny lis- 
tened patiently, then asked, “Is that 
all?” The spokesman thought she was 
convinced and said, “Yes.” ‘‘Well, 
then,” said granny, “please excuse 
me. I still have my prayers to say.” 
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From Chile a missioner requests $60 for 
each of two statues: The Sacred Heart and 
the Blessed Virgin. Will you give the price 
of one? 


Organ-ize the Church; that is, provide it 
with an organ! The pun is bad, but the need 
is real in Bolivia. Father August Kircher can 
get one for $100. Will a friend provide all or 
part of the sum? 


More Important Than Words — is a 
rosary, a holy picture, or a medal, for a new 
convert. That is why Father Donald Cleary 
requests $20 for 200 rosaries, 1000 holy pic- 
tures, and 1000 medals. 


Look Out! That is too easy at one of our 
Guatemala churches, for there are no win- 
dows — only holes in the walls. Windows 
will cost $30 each; five are needed. Please help 
us get them! 


Any Room becomes a church when an altar 
is in it; any table becomes an altar when the 
missioner opens his Mass kit and arranges 
the fittings. Such kits — compact yet of dig- 
nity and worth — cost $150. We ask aid in 
getting five Mass kits for our departing mis- 
sioners. 


Seeing-Going Japanese. A_ wonderful 
way to teach catechism and to explain the 
Church is with slides and filmstrips. Many 
converts are won by what they see, rather 
than by the words they hear; seeing is be- 
lieving. That is why Father McKillop would 
like $10 to purchase some. . 


Burn aSanctuary Light before the Bless- 
ed Sacrament for one year in Bishop Ford’s 
mission in China. Cost, $25. 
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Roots of the Church. 
When a missioner can turn 
over his mission to a native 
priest he has trained, the 
Church has really taken root 
and grown in a far-off land! 
Support of a native semina- 
rian costs $15 a month. Those 
who finance such training put 
the crown of success on all our 
other efforts. We have 30 seminarians in St. 
Ambrose Seminary, Puno, high in the Peru- 
vian Andes. 





Monsignor Gerard Grondin has opened 
another mission parish in Africa. He lacks 
altar, vestments, and all other chapel furnish- 
ings, including benches. The altar will cost 
$250; the vestments and other furnishings, 
$300; the benches, $200. If Monsignor Gron- 
din coald have $100 to purchase a pump, he 
could get running water in his primitive house. 


Say it Over and Over. A mimeograph for 
doctrinal messages is one of the most valu- 
able items of equipment any mission can 
have. One, particularly needed at Santa Cruz, 
Bolivia, can be bought for $150—if someone 
gives the money! 


A Priest in Overalls, digging his garden 
or repairing his church, is properly dressed. 
But you wouldn’t have him say Mass in over- 
alls! A set of vestments costs $25. Five sets 
are needed by our mission in Bolivia. Can 
you help? 


Let There Be Light. Father Koechel 
writes that a candle lighter - extinguisher 
would add to respect in preparation for Mass 
and avoid spotting the altar cloth. It costs 


$5. Will you give that much? 
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WANTED IN AFRICA 


Maryknoll missioners in Tanganyika use your money to perform 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. Missioners need: 














$50 to replenish the supply of $50 for a house for the aged 


medicine $25 for wine and hosts for Mass 
$2.50 for a bag of cement for a new for a year 
school Saw ' ey 
$35 for housing a Christian ee i aa 
widow : 
$2 for school benches $10 for a Mass missal 
$15 monthly to support a native $50 for a Benediction cope 
teacher $12 for each of ten windows for 
$1,750 for a four-room school, fully . new church 
equipped Any sum — for the Africa Charity 
$5 for catechisms Fund. 


Let us send you a check. Write for our free booklet, How to 
Keep While Giving, and learn about the Maryknoll Annuity. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. 0., New York 
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FIRST LESSON — Some day tiny Joseph of South 
Africa will be a famous artist of his tribe. 
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